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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENT 


STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION 
MARCH 21, 22, 23, 1929 


Eight people of national reputation in their respective fields will 
have part in the programs of the forty-fifth annual convention of 
the Association during March 21, 22 and 23. Among the speakers 
will be Dean William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago; Mr. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of The National Education 
Association; Dr. Bess V. Cunningham, of Columbia University; Dr. 
E. C. Brooks, president of State College; Miss Harriett Hayes, of 
Columbia University; Miss Frances E. Sabin of the Classical Bu- 
reau, Columbia University ; and nationally known speakers for Mod- 
ern Language and Commercial Education groups. 

It may be necessary to make changes in the tentative programs 
which are submitted below, but the main features for the meeting 
will be practically those outlined. Delegates to the meeting and other 
teachers and friends of education who attend, therefore, are assured 
of a worth-while program not only for the general meetings, but 
departmental programs that will be unusually interesting. 

The musical features for the meeting will be of unusual interest. 
The musical numbers in other years have been a demonstration of 
what can be done in musical education in the city schools. The As- 
sociation this year is featuring the music in the rural schools. The 
Catawba County Band will give two concerts. This band is com- 
posed of the children of the rural schools of Catawba county. This 
band was organized by W. F. Warlick at the Conover school, whose 
work was sponsored by County Superintendent J. A. Capps. The 
children from the consolidated schools of Wake county—about 200 
of them—will do the choral work for the convention. They are 
being trained under W. A. Potter, President of the State Music 
Teachers Association, who is assisted by the music teachers in the 
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various Wake county schools. Another unusual musical feature 
will be the Raleigh City Teachers Chorus, which will sing at the final 
general session. 

Carrying on a project that was undertaken on a large scale last year, 
special provision will be made for commercial exhibits this year. The 
exhibit hall will be located in the gymnasium of the Hugh Morson 
building. The exhibits will be very much worth while since the 
largest text book and school supply houses will be represented. The 
registration booth will be located in this hall also. 

The tentative program follows: 


PROGRAM 


Forty-Fifth Annual Session North Carolina Education Association 
General Sessions—First General Meeting 


Thursday Evening, March 21, 1929 at 7:30 o’clock 
Meeting Place: Auditorium, Hugh Morson High School. 


7:30 Concert by the Catawba County Rural School Band. 

8:00 Call to order by the president. 

8:05 Invocation. 

8:15 Announcement of Convention Committees. 

8:20 Nominations of officers for the new year—President, Vice- 
president, Member of Executive Committee from the 
Northwestern and the South Piedmont Districts. 

8:40 Annual message of the President, Superintendent F. P. Hall, 
Gaston County. 

9:10 “Better Business Administration of the Schools,” Dr. E. C. 
Brooks, President of State College, Raleigh. 

Preliminary report of the Resolutions Committee. 

Announcements by the Secretary. 

Recommendations of the Executive Committee on Amend- 
ments to the Association Constitution. 

New Business. 

Adjournment. 


Second General Session 


Friday Evening, March 22, 1929 at 7 :30 o’clock 
Meeting Place: Auditorium, Hugh Morson High School. 


7 :30 Rural School Chorus—200 children of Wake County Schools. 
8:00 Address—Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
8:45 Concert by Catawba County Rural School Band. 
Second Preliminary report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
9:15 Address—Dr. William S. Gray, University of Chicago. 
Announcements. 
10:30 Reception in honor of visiting teachers at the Sir Walter 
Hotel. 
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Third General Session 


Saturday Morning, March 23, 1929, at 10:30 o’clock 
Meeting Place: Auditorium, Hugh Morson High School. 
10:30 Discussion and action on proposed amendments to the Asso- 

ciation Constitution. 
Concert—Raleigh City Teachers Chorus. 
Final Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Address 
Report of the Committee on Elections. 
Presentation of New Officers. 
Report of Legislative Committee. 
Convention Report of Secretary Treasurer. 
Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 


FRENCH TOUR 


Plans for the second annual study tour in France were recently 
completed and made public by the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The attractive itinerary calls for ex- 
tensive travel and residence in France and brief visits to Switzerland, 
Belgium and England. The group will again be directed by Pro- 
fessor J. C. Lyons, of the Romance Language Department of the 
University, and will be chaperoned by Mrs. Lyons. 

The group will sail from New York on June 15 on the S. S. 


Rotterdam of the Holland-American Line. The price of the tour 
quoted provides for accommodations in the “student tourist” section 
which has been so popular with college people in the past few years. 
Any members who desire cabin accommodations can secure these by 
paying the difference in price between cabin and “tourist” accom- 
modations. 


After landing at Boulogne on June 24, the group will proceed to 
Paris. During the week spent in this center of Old World civiliza- 
tion excursions will be made to all points of especial interest in the 
immediate vicinity of Paris, and ample opportunity will be provided 
to become acquainted with this most famous of European cities. 
The group will then proceed to Tours, from which central point the 
many interesting spots in France’s famous “chateau country” will be 
visited. From here the group will continue its journey to Bordeaux, 
where opportunity will be provided for seeing this city and the 
neighboring seaside resort of Biarritz. On July 1 the group will 
arrive at the celebrated mountain resort of Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, 
situated up near the peaks of the Pyrenees. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of this delightful town that 
has been chosen as the place of residence for the 1929 group. No 
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more ideal place could be imagined for a summer vacation, since 
the days are warm enough for one to remember that it is summer, 
the nights cool enough to require heavy blankets, and the atmosphere 
invigorating enough to make one indulge heavily in the excellent fare 
provided by the delightful little hotel in which the group will be 
quartered. A large indoor swimming pool, tennis facilities, moun- 
tain climbing, visits to the neighboring shrine of Lourdes and other 
places of great interest will make the twenty days spent there far too 
few to exhaust the possibilities offered in this interesting little town. 

During the period of residence in Bagnéres, as well as on the 
boat going and coming, courses in French language and literature 
will be offered for those who are interested. Exactly the same 
ground will be covered in these courses as in correspondence courses 
in the University, and credit for them at the University of North 
Carolina will be granted those who complete them successfully. 
Those members who are interested in French, but not in receiving 
college credit, can arrange to attend classes offered in the regular 
summer school of the University of Toulouse, held at Bagnéres. 

Still another possibility lies open to those members of the group 
who are not interested in the courses, and whose desire to travel 
might make the stay in Bagnéres seem too long. Since Bagnéres is 
situated in close proximity to the Spanish border, an independent trip 
into Spain might be arranged for any members that desire this. 

On July 25 the group will start on its travels again, stopping off 
‘at Toulouse, the mighty fortress of Carcassonne, and other places of 
interest in south central France. Four days are provided in Switzer- 
land, allowing one day each at Geneva, Montreaux, Lucerne, and 
Interlaken. Three days in Brussels, taking in Waterloo and other 
places in the vicinity, and then the group will cross the Channel into 
England. After a week in and around London the group will sail 
for home, arriving in New York on August 23. 

As effective handling of the group makes it necessary to restrict 
the membership to around twenty, prospective members are urged to 
signify their interest immediately. Full information may be obtained 
from R. M. Grumman, Director of the Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE WORLD 
ESSAY CONTEST—1929 
Open to Students of all Countries 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are 
offered for the best essay on one of the following subjects. 
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1. Open to Students in Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges: 
“The Influence of Education in Eliminating War.” 

2. Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools: “Above All Nations is 
Humanity.” 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be 
given for the three best essays in each set. 


Contest Cioses Jury 1, 1929 
Conditions of the Contest 


Each essay must be accompanied by a topical outline and a bibli- 
ography with brief notes on each book. Essays must not exceed 
5,000 words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and 
must be written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper 
814 x 11 inches with a margin of at least 1144 inches. Manuscripts 
not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay, which 
should be accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s name, school, 
and home address, and sent to DR. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, Mass., not later than July 1, 
1929. Essays should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

Each country participating in the contest, other than the United 
States, shall submit the three best essays in each set (normal and sec- 
ondary) these essays to be selected by judges appointed in each 
country. The United States judges will select, from these and from 
the essays written by pupils of the United States, those which in their 
opinion should receive the prizes. Students may write in their own 
language. The three best essays selected by the national judges must 
be translated into English when submitted to the United States 
judges. 

Many teachers in the United States make the writing of the essays 
a part of the regular school work and send to the League the best 
essay in the school. Not more than one essay should be sent from 
each school. 





RESEARCh WORK 


House of Representatives Bill 1589, carries increases in the appropriation 
for the education of the natives of Alaska and their medical care as set forth 
in the budget of the Bureau of Education for the fiscal year, 1930. The bill 
also carries an appropriation of $50,000, for the beginning of an investigation 
of secondary education. This work has been urged by the Bureau and by 
the influential organizations of educators. This work will cover three years 
at a total cost of $225,000. 
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TEACHING HISTORY BY UNITS 


By A. K. Kine 
University of North Carolina 


N ORGANIZING any course in the curriculum one is immediately 
I confronted with the question of “Why teach this particular 
course?” All other problems are subordinate to this major ques- 
tion. Both the choice of subject matter and method depend on the 
objectives one has in view when organizing the course. The word 
“objective” is used here in a broad sense to mean not only the out- 
comes for a particular course but of education in general. It is an 
axiom of modern educational philosophy that education is a process 
of change in the individual. From this it follows that the primary 
objective of any course is to bring about some desirable change in 
the individual pupil. However, it cannot justify its place in the cur- 
riculum on this basis alone; it must be able to produce this change 
more economically than can any of the other courses. 

The change, called the learning product, may be expressed by a 
change in ideals and attitudes, the acquisition of some special ability, 
or an increase in skill. History in the secondary school is primarily 
concerned with ideals and attitudes ; however, to some degree it also 
involves the others, as for example the ability to discriminate between 
valid and false evidence or skill in handling books and reference ma- 
terials. A pupil may be exposed to American history for a whole 
year and even learn temporarily a mass of unorganized facts with- 
out acquiring any clear-cut attitudes toward our national life and 
institutions. On the other hand, the selection of subject matter and 
the method of presentation may be such as to engender attitudes of 
narrow patriotism, sectional prejudice, religious bigotry, or racial 
hatred—each of which obstructs normal social progress. The mere 
fact that a pupil has studied the facts of American history and made 
a theoretical grade of something over 70% is no proof that he has 
derived from the courses what it might potentially give him. 

The question then arises, “When has a desirable change taken 
place?” In history is it when a pupil has made an average grade of 
70% or better when tested on the facts studied? Surely one might 
know the details of the Louisiana purchase, the Florida purchase, 
the admission of Texas, the Oregon settlement, and the Mexicau 
war without recognizing the true significance of westward expansion. 
The same is true of the other important forces and movements in 
history. One of the criticisms of the teaching of history, probably 
the most severe one, is the lack of any definite results. We teach a 
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great many facts without achieving the final step, the step for which 
they are taught—understanding. Facts as an end in themselves are 
useless in high school history; they are valuable only in so far as 
they assist in explaining, illustrating, or understanding some concept, 
as for example, how primitive man lived, or the increasingly com- 
plex problem of liberty within the law. The objection might be 
raised that this would exclude from history much that is entertaining, 
but if a fact is included solely because it is entertaining it has no 
justifiable place. There are too many events that are both interesting 
and valuable for explaining to quibble over the retention of some- 
thing because it provides the basis for a good anecdote. On the 
other hand much of the dry, irrelevant, encyclopedic material which 
has been taught in the past can be excluded by the same formula. 
To answer the question raised at the beginning of this paragraph, a 
desirable change has occurred in the pupil when he has mastered so 
thoroughly some fundamental method, concept, or movement in his- 
tory that he understands it and is able to use it as a part of his think- 
ing equipment. Mastery of the Industrial Revolution will involve 
learning many facts, many of them intrinsically interesting. Hence, 
facts are exceedingly valuable, but they are valuable primarily be- 
cause they explain something and only, secondarily, because they are 
interesting. 

How nearly is the ideal of mastery attained when the daily reci- 
tation plan of teaching history is employed? Undoubtedly much 
depends upon the skill of the teacher, but even with an expert teacher 
the emphasis is fundamentally wrong. The classroom is a place for 
learning, not_for reciting or rehashing something already learned. 
The function of the teacher is implied in her name. Her duty is 
teaching, first, by guiding, directing and stimulating her pupils in 
their learning and second, by bridging the difficult gaps which they 
are unable to pass without aid ; it_is not hearing lessons. At its best 
the constant use of the question and recitation method with a few 
floor talks and “special reports” mixed in is inadequate ; at its worst 
it is a plain waste of time. 

A brief analysis will reveal some of the more obvious weaknesses 
in this method of teaching history. In the first ‘place the course is 
organized around a definite number of lessons which are to be 
learned and recited. The emphasis is not on understanding history 
but on reciting enough historical facts to please the teacher. In this 
case learning the facts in order to recite them becomes the chief end 
of study instead of learning them to explain or understand some 
vital concept. This is probably the greatest single weakness in our 
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present method of organizing and teaching, not only history, but all 
the subjects in the curriculum. It finds direct expression in the 
“getting by” attitude among pupils and is responsible for the large 
number who take courses for the sole purpose of getting credit for 
them. Second, it is difficult to show the unity and relationship in 
great historical movements when they are treated episodically in a 
series of testing recitations. Third, it is exceedingly difficult to hold 
the attention and interest of pupils in the average daily recitation 
since only a few pupils are actively participating at any one time. 
Fourth, it is impossible to detect and remedy poor and inefficient 
study habits when the entire time of the class is consumed in recit- 
ing on material prepared outside of the classroom. Fifth, due to the 
many outside attractions in present day society, and frequently the 
lack of any place to study at home, many pupils either will not take 
the time or do not have the opportunity to prepare home work; 
consequently, they are not prepared thoroughly for the recitation. 
Finally, the teacher is always confronted with the problem of adap- 
ing her instruction to the varying interests and abilities of her 
pupils. In the daily recitation it is usually adapted to the average, 
thereby doing a grave injustice to both the brighter and duller pupils. 

The keynote running through each of the weaknesses listed above 
is waste. The aimless learning of facts treated episodically, inatten- 
tion and lagging interest, inefficient study habits, hurriedly prepared 
lessons, and instruction which places all on the same deadening level 
with no provision for individual differences—each bears eloquent 
testimony to the inefficiency and waste involved in much of our cur- 
rent teaching. There has been voiced in the last few years much 
discontent with conditions as described above, leading in turn to 
considerable experimentation with new organizations and methods. 
One of the most notable of these, the unit organization taught by the 
mastery technique, has been developed in the University of Chicago 
Laboratory Schools. At present the writer is employing this 
method in a modern history class of high school juniors and seniors.” 
Since there has been considerable interest manifested in this method 
it has seemed wise to explain, briefly, first, how the materials of 
history may be organized on the unit basis, and second, how the 
mastery technique is used. 

The mastery technique involves a fundamental change in em- 
phasis which is reflected in the organization of the materials. The 


1 See, Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School; and Morri- 
son, H. C. and others, “Studies in Secondary Education I,” Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 24, University of Chicago. 

2In the University of North Carolina Training School, 
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amount of ground to be covered and the number of lessons to be 
learned are entirely disregarded as the basis for selecting subject 
matter and instead is substituted the more important question “what 
are the changes that history may potentially affect in the pupils?” 
These become the broad objectives of the course. Next the field of 
history is analyzed for subject matter which will assist in achieving 
these objectives. The facts which are included are selected solely 
on the basis of relevancy. However, the mere selection of facts 
would not be enough. They must be organized so as to bring out 
most effectively the principles which are to be understood. Analysis 
of a particular field in history will always reveal that certain groups 
of facts belong together, that they form a unit around some broad 
movement which has had a significant influence. If an understand- 
ing of the movement is necessary for the achievement of the objec- 
tives set up it becomes a unit in the course, and the minimal essen- 
tials of facts necessary for an understanding of the unit are focused 


on it. These minimal essentials are those things which each pupil 
must master before completing the unit, and he masters them not as 
a series of episodes but as a series of related facts bearing on a cen- 
tral theme. Provisions are also made for enriching the unit for those 


pupils who are capable of accomplishing more than the minimum. 
The application of the above principles to a concrete situation 
will perhaps make them clearer. A course in modern history which 
the writer organized will be used for illustrative purposes. The first 
problem was the selection of objectives. After canvassing the field 
Johnson’s ideas were followed in the main with one important addi- 
tion.? The chief objective of this course is to make the social order 
in which we live more intelligible, or simply, to bring about an under- 
standing of the present by studying its development. To accomplish 
this the pupil must be taught to recognize a historical fact and know 
the nature of valid evidence, in other words, to know how to sepa- 
rate truth from fiction. He must also be led to recognize that his- 
tory deals largely with differences in customs, institutions, and ideas, 
that out of these differences has come the present, and that they can 
be understood only by maintaining an unbiased, tolerant state of 
mind. Finally, he must be shown that human society has never been 
static, but on the other hand has been subject to continual change 
and development-—the idea of progress and continuity. In addition 
to this the writer believes that the pupil should be encouraged to 
read and appreciate good historical literature as a source of pleasure. 


* Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, chap. iii. 
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To sum them up then the general objectives for this course (they 
might apply to another course as well) are as follows: 
1. To bring about an understanding of the present social order in 
which we live. 
2. To develop a sense of evidence. 
3. To delevop a spirit of tolerance and open mindedness. 
4. To develop a sense of the continuity and growth of human 
society. 
5. To develop a genuine liking for good historical literature. 


The second problem was the selection of the teachable units in 
modern history which would contribute to the achievement of these 
objectives. Since this course is preceded by one in Early European 
history to 1648 and followed by another in American history, its 
field was limited by these considerations. However, many of the 
pupils do not take the first course, which is elective, so it was found 
necessary for the sake of clearness to include a review unit on “The 
Background of Modern History.” On the other hand, there were 
also some phases of American History that had to be introduced in 
order to give modern history its proper prospective. Since the 
mastery technique, which will be described later, makes it unwise to 
attempt too many units, only seven were chosen. For these the 
writer makes no claims for either originality or objectivity. Several 
excellent organizations were consulted and analyzed and those parts 
which were adapted to the local situation were used. Many will 
probably disagree with the organization ; however, it is offered here 
as an example and not as a model. The following units which were 
finally selected correspond roughly to the important movements 
which have profoundly influenced the course of modern history : 


MoperNn History 


I, The Background of Modern History. 
II. Absolutism and the Struggle for Colonial Supremacy. 
III. The French Revolution. 
IV. The Industrial Revolution. 
V. Reaction, Revolution and the Development of Nationality. 
VI. The Expansion of Industrial Nations. 
VII. The World War and Reconstruction. 


The third problem was the selection of the minimal essentials of 
subject matter to be focused on each of the above units. Material 
was selected solely on the basis of the contribution it could make to 

* Morrison and others, op. cit., pp. 88-115; Denver Public Schools, “Social Science,” 


Course of Study Monograph, No. 19; and Baltimore Dept. of Education, “The Social 
Studies,” Course of Study Senior and Junior High Schools. 
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an understanding of the unit. This necessarily excluded much that 
might be included in a course which was organized for the sake of 
the subject matter itself. In addition to the minimal essentials, 
which each member of the class must master, supplementary projects 
are suggested for the brighter pupils ; however, they are encouraged 
to follow their own interests as far as possible and are not by any 
means restricted to these suggested projects. The following organ- 
ization of one of the units will illustrate the discussion above: 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Minimal Essentials 


. The Inventors begin a Revolution in English Industry. 
A. The meaning of the Industrial Revolution. 
1. A contrast of the present with 1750. 
2. Definition of the Industrial Revolution. 
3. Why it began in England. 
B. How machines were invented. 
1. The way people lived before the Industrial Revolution. 
a. Household industry. 
2. Inventions that made the manufacturing of cloth easier. 
a. Important inventors. 
b. The use of water power. 
The Use of Steam Increases Production. 
A. How man harnessed steam. 
1. Early attempts. 
2. Life of James Watt. 
3. Use of iron and coal. 
4. Steam drives machinery. 
The Use of Steam Makes Transportation Easier. 
A. Travel before the Industrial Revolution. 
B. Improved roads and canals. 
C. Robert Fulton and the first steamboat. 
D. George Stephenson and the first locomotive. 


Capitalism and the Factory System. 
A. Rise of Capitalism. 
1. The factory replaces home industry. 
2. Capitalists gain control of industry. 
B. How capitalism affected the working class. 
1. Hard lot of the laborers. 
2. Attempts to improve their condition. 
C. Capitalism destroys mercantilism. 
1. Adam Smith and the new doctrine of Laissez-faire. 
D. Rise of socialism. 
Struggle between capital and labor. 
Robert Owen, the philanthropist. 
Louis Blanc and national workshops in France. 
Karl Marx, the father of socialism. 
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Spread of the Industrial Revolution. 
A. The Revolution on the continent of Europe. 
1. Why the continent lagged behind England. 
2. Agriculture on the continent. 
3. Introduction of machinery. 
4. Improved transportation. 
The Revolution in the United States. 
1. American inventors. 
2. Development of the factory system. 
3. Effects on agriculture. 


Results of the Industrial Revolution. 
A. Economic, political, social and intellectual. 


Supplementary Projects 


Life of one of the inventors. 

The Agricultural revolution. 

The reading of a biography or novel. 

Early socialistic experiments. 

The beginning of the Industrial Revolution in America. 


The fourth problem was the selection of references and other 
reading materials. The success of this type of organization depends 
in a large measure upon the library facilities. Unless there are 
enough books available in the school library or unless enough can 
be borrowed to keep each pupil well supplied with working material 
at all times it is useless to attempt an organization of this kind. Two 
lists of readings were prepared for each unit. The first is a list of 
the specific references treating each of the main topics in the minimal 
essentials. They are listed topically together with the exact pages. 
Some of these books are intended for intensive study, others for 
extensive. The following types are used in addition to the text: 
Supplementary texts, sources, topical accounts of the social, eco- 
nomic and political phases of modern history and books which treat 
special periods. Some of the more useful books are duplicated 
several times. The second is a list of biographies and fiction which 
is appropriate to the unit and suitable for high school pupils. In 
connection with some of the units pupils are required to read a book 
from this list, and in others it is optional. 

The final problem of organization was the preparation of guide 
sheets to aid the pupils in the assimilation of each unit. The guide 
sheet for a unit is composed of a number of problems, questions, 
and written exercises each of which is designed to focus the pupil’s 
attention on something included in the minimum essentials. The fol- 
lowing is a part of the guide sheet prepared fer the unit on “The 
Industrial Revolution” : 
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ASSIMILATION GUIDE SHEET 


It is important at the beginning of a unit that you get a connected 
story and understand what it is about. In order to get this under- 
standing of “The Industrial Revolution” read the reference in your 
text and one of the others listed below. Do this reading first. 

McKinley, Howland and Dann, World History Today, 241-291. 

Robinson and Beard, History of Europe Our.Own Times, 230- 

248. 

Hayes and Moon, Modern History, 369-418. 

Ashley, Modern European History, 222-266. 

West, Modern Progress, 352-285. 

Barnard and Roorbach, Epochs in World History, 578-627. 

I. A. Define the Industrial Revolution. In comparing the present 
with 1750 what are some of the striking differences you 
find? Make a list of the reasons why the Industrial Revo- 
lution began in England. 

Describe the household system of industry. Why did in- 
ventions of machinery for spinning and weaving come first 
in the Industrial Revolution? Make a list of the important 
men who invented and improved machinery for spinning 
and weaving between 1733-1748, together with what each 
invented and the dates of the inventions. Show how each 
invention led to the next. 

Write a theme of at least three pages on “James Watt and 
the Invention of the Steam Engine.” Why was this inven- 
tion so important? How did it affect the production of 
iron and coal? Why? What effect did it have on manu- 
facturing? Was Watt’s idea entirely original ? 

How did people travel before the Industrial Revolution? 
(Use pictures). 

How did the Industrial Revolution influence the building 
of roads and canals? 

Compare Fulton’s steamboat with a modern steamship. 
( Use pictures). 

Write a two page theme giving an account of Stephenson 
and the first locomotive. 


The method used in teaching a unit which has been organized as 
described above is called the mastery technique. It was developed 
by Professor H. C. Morrison and his co-workers in the university of 


Chicago Laboratory Schools and is now employed by many of the 
more progressive schools. Each of the five steps, exploration, pre- 
sentation, assimilation, organization and recitation, taken in studying 
a unit will be explained later. 


(Concluded in the April issue.) 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


By M. H. Berry 
Boyden High School, Salisbury, N. C. 


N RECENT years American education has been developing along 

more practical lines than ever before. As a result, manual arts 
shops have bobbed up all over the country. Quite different from the 
original idea of education—to educate the well-equipped few—is the 
school that believes in educating individuals for their life work in 
whatever paths they may decide to follow. Whether education ren- 
ders individuals happier by knowing or happier by earning, whatever 
can make their lives a happier one is worth the undertaking. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt once said, “Had I a son whose occupation was that 
of ditch digging, 1 would rather he have an education, for with an 
education, a better ditch could be dug.” 

With the idea in mind to prepare individuals for life rather that 
for institutions, Boyden High School has entered a field of educa- 
tion that is new to Salisbury, and, in a way, that may be of interest 
to the teaching profession. In the first school month of this year 
plans were discussed for the building of a Manual Training Shop. 
Several plans were discussed and submitted to the class. After 
plans were made, traced and blueprinted, the spot was selected for 
the erection of the building and staked off. The various methods 
of squaring a building were discussed. With everything in readiness 
the students presented bills of lumber to lumber companies and bids 
were made. The bids were presented to the class and actual building 
of the foundation was soon begun. The students worked in groups 
of four and were detailed for duty with a corporal in charge. Ina 
class of twenty, five corporals were elected, and elections were held 
each month until the building was fully completed. Here we studied 
the methods of laying, plumbing, and erecting the foundation. Then 
came the sleepers, studding, joists, and finally the rafters. Along 
with each stage of the work came new problems and each of the 
problems was discussed and studied in the class. 

Utilizing the help of the students and making all possible cuts 
in the costs of building, we erected a shop 50 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and over 10 feet high, and the total cost was a little over $400.00. 
This building will accommodate about twenty pupils, with ample 
work room, and machinery that will be installed later. 

At present the outside of the building is completed, but on the 
inside comes real work. Benches, ceiling, and other items are for 
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consideration. Some of the boys are working on projects, such as 
stage scenery, tables, and other articles of furniture that can be made 
without much difficulty. Among these small items are book ends, 
book racks, book troughs, taborets, wall racks, and small end tables. 
Work was done in groups as much as possible with one individual 
responsible for the work of the group. 

With the completion of the building, a curriculum study is being 
made to make our shop course fit our individual needs. To date our 
curriculum is incomplete, but in accordance with our present plans 
classes will meet each day for one hour. Three days will be given 
for shop work, one day for text book study, and another for 
mechanical drawing. 

In correlating our shop work with mechanical drawing, nothing 
elaborate could be expected with the time that we will have to devote 
to it, but we hope to give the student ideas and methods of handling 
the T-square and triangle. Some work will be done in lettering and 
geometric figures as well as the regular project drawing. Projects 
done in the shop demand a detailed drawing made to a scale. This 
drawing should be made by the student. By making a drawing and 
a bill of materials for his project he can better understand how to 
put it together. Drawing instruments of an expensive design are 
good, and should be used when they are available, but to make such 
a requirement in our course would defeat the purpose of our efforts. 
It would involve expenditures that would keep out of the course 
students who should be in it. T-squares and drawing boards will 
be made in the shop. This will make it necessary to buy only a rule, 
compass, and a triangle. Drawing pens will be unnecessary as all 
of the work will be done with pencil, and laid off with a rule. 

In the text we will have regular class assignments, and here we 
will discuss problems involving work in the shop. Such problems 
as proper care and use of tools, house wiring, gasoline engine, 
ignition, etc., will also find a place here. 

In the shop we expect to do elementary class work in getting 
our stock, squaring, making simple joints, wood carving, and wood 
finishing. There will be a requirement of one project or more (de- 
pending upon the student’s advancement) for one semester. The 
project will be of such a nature that will best’ suit the possibilities 
of the student and will give him an opportunity to apply his recently- 
acquired knowledge. Each student may select his own project, 
provided it falls within the knowledge limits of the student. Then 
there are items that may need group work. Such things as desks, 
tables, and articles of furniture, are done in groups under close 
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supervision of the instructor. Work in repairing furniture, install- 
ing window panes, and making miniature electric lighting systems 
will be taken up as time will permit. 

Our idea is not to make carpenters, wood workers, and other 
tradesmen, but to develop a broader field of education, and give to 
the individual something to start on when he leaves the school. 
Even if he is to become a professional man he will be benefitted by 
knowing how to install a new fuse or repair a home. Every possible 
effort is being made to produce a course that is practical and well 
adapted to the fundamental needs of the people and students in our 
vicinity. In doing so we feel that we are teaching the fundamental 
law of education, that of better citizenship. 





SCIENCE ESSAY PRIZE 

The North Carolina Academy of Science Prize will be awarded 
this year for the best Essay written by a bona fide high school stu- 
dent on any subject in the field of Botany, Zodlogy, Geology, or 
Physiology. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS 

Essays shall be limited to a maximum of 2,500 words. 

The essay shall be submitted in typewriting on one side of bond 
paper 8¥ x 11 inches. 

It is not necessary that a student be registered in the subject in 
order to compete in this contest. 

A title page, carrying the subject, the writer’s name, the name 
of the school, the class to which the writer belongs, and the courses 
taken in science, shall accompany the essay. 

Students may receive aid from instructors only in securing ma- 
terials. The composition shall be wholly that of the competitor, and 
so certified by the principal of the school. 

Essays should be sent to Prof. R. N. Wilson, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., not later than April 20, 1929. The judges will be 
selected by the High School Science Committee of the Academy 
and the winner of the prize will be announced at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Academy which will be held about May 1. It is the ex- 
pectation of the Academy to present the prize to the winner at the 
commencement of the school to which he belongs. 

(The prize last year was offered for the best essay in the field 
of Chemistry and Physics. The prize, a silver loving cup, was won 
by Mr. H. E. Biggs, Jr., of the Greensboro High School, Greens- 
boro, N. C. The title of Mr. Biggs’s paper was “The Relation of 
Chemistry to Health and Disease.” 

Principals and Science Teachers are requested to call this an- 
nouncement to the attention of their students. If further informa- 
tion in regard to the contest is desired by Teachers or Pupils, it may 
be had by writing to R. N. Wilson, Box 668, College Station, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 
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THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 
EDUCATION 


By Epncar W. KnicHt 
The University of North Carolina 


HE PHYSICIAN or psychologist, called upon to prescribe for 

physical or mental trouble, generally inquires first into its 
cause. “How did it develop or come about?” he is quite likely to 
ask. Assuming, as seems reasonable, that workers in the field of 
education should approach their problems in the same manner, it is 
doubtful whether some of the confused and confusing conditions 
now said to surround American education can be safely improved 
until we know how they got that way. 

One of the most effective ways by which an organism and its 
function or purpose can be understood lies in a study of its origin 
and growth, whether in the field of biology and botany, or in those 
fields which include political and social institutions such as the state 
and government, the church, and the school. Much light may be shed 
upon the purpose of educational institutions and practices by a study 
and examination of their origins and development. A knowledge 
of the history of education appears, therefore, to be an important 
part of the professional training of the teacher, the school adminis- 
trator, and other educational specialists, who could profitably ap- 
proach their problems as the physician or psychologist approaches his. 

Conservatism is one of the marked characteristics of education. 
Few activities in American life are more conservative than educa- 
tion. Few are more afflicted by tradition and the dead hands of the 
past. Much of the work of the modern school is conventional or 
traditional. Much of it is being done in the way it is being done 
largely because it has been done that way for such a long time. To 
a large degree tradition serves to explain the presence of certain 
subjects in the courses of study. Furthermore, the traditional and 
conventional nature of the teacher’s work tends to limit and restrict 
his ideas to a narrow circle and his professional activities to a few 
subjects. It tends to foster prejudices in favor of familiar kinds of 
effort and methods of doing things. The work of teaching, more- 
over, usually brings the teacher into contact with minds less mature 
than his own and is likely to result in a narrowing and restrictive 
influence. Enlargement of the horizon of thought and experience 
appears, therefore, to be one of the best correctives for the condition 
of the narrow teacher, who is generally zealous in supporting his 
particular work and methods and who sometimes displays bitterness 
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in defending them. The history of education serves to warn him 
against the unwillingness to reconsider and to revise his work. The 
work of the school administrator is also limitative and often leads 
to a narrow view of educational principles and practices. The his- 


tory of education can be made to serve as the “sovereign solvent” of 


the prejudices of the school. administrator, to help to emancipate his 
thinking about things as they are, and to free him and his work 
from the bondage of tradition. 

Although quite conservative, education has been subject at times 
to exaggerated movements, to waves of opinion, and to fads. 
Scheme. after scheme has its day and then is heard of no more. 
School after school arises. Movement after movement appears. 
Experiments follow experiments. Old methods, often in new and 
attractive styles, recommend themselves and become the fashion of 
the time. Strange theories emerge and then cease to be. A knowl- 
edge of the history of education should enable the teacher or admin- 
istrator to detect frills in whatever form they appear. It should 
enable him to view the purpose and process of education in a rational 
manner and protect him and education from a narrowness of view, 
which is often so zealous and active in its own behalf. 

A knowledge of the history of education is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to educational reform and.improvement. It leads educational 
workers to a willingness to revaluate and perhaps even to change 
their theories and practices in the light of the past, and to take broad 
and liberal views of educational questions when new needs are to be 
met and progressive educational policies are to be shaped. It helps 
to give perspective to education. It makes for open-mindedness in 
teaching. It leads also to a more exalted ideal of the teacher’s work. 
By increasing his knowledge of the history of his occupation the 
teacher can enlarge his desire for higher personal effectiveness and 
heighten his sense of the dignity and importance of teaching in its 
relation to the improvement of individuals, of society, and to the 
advancement of learning. 

A sound knowledge of the origin and development of the school 
not only helps the teacher and administrator to understand its func- 
tion and purpose, but it is useful also for the layman, for parents, 
and for the public generally. When the public knows the schools 
better, indifference or hostility to extensions of educational activities 
are likely to decrease or disappear entirely. The public is then 
likely to believe in education more thoroughly and to support it more 
fully and intelligently. A fuller knowledge of the origin and pur- 
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pose of the school should improve even the taxpayer’s attitude 
toward education and liberalize his views toward its problems. 

These problems are more numerous now than they have ever 
been in the long history of the school or of education. Formerly the 
problems of education were few and simple, but now they are many 
and complex. And not all educational “problems” appear in the 
catalogue descriptions of courses in teachers’ colleges, normal 
schools, and schools of education, although there is significance in 
the increasing efforts of these institutions to help teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, superintendents, and the so-called educational 
expert to meet the difficulties of practical, every day conditions. Nor 
are all of these difficulties in the path of active school workers. 
Parents are themselves becoming conscious of them, while the public 
is thinking and talking more and more of school finance, of school 
organization and administration, of the curriculum, of vocational 
guidance, and of a multitude of other questions which press for 
solution. Many if not all of these problems of modern education 
are historical, however, although some are naturally older and more 
stubborn than others. And it does appear that only in the light of 
their origin and growth can they be viewed sympathetically and 
without prejudice or bias, by teacher, administrator, governing 
authority, or the public. 

Another characteristic which the historical study of education 
presents is the marked tendency toward the shifting of the functions 
of present day institutions. Formerly the family performed almost 
all the services for the individual. Today the state, through its vari- 
ous agencies, performs most or many of the functions which the 
family or a very small neighborhood group in earlier times per- 
formed. Education was once the exclusive function of the family 
or of the church. Today it is a major function of the state, which 
also looks after the health of the individual, inspects his food, fur- 
nishes him amusement and recreation, throws safegrounds around 
his life and property, protects his investments, aids him to get em- 
ployment, insures his life, and pensions his widow. The school has 
also assumed many of the duties which once engaged the attention 
of the family. It undertakes to teach manners and morals which 
were once the peculiar obligation of home and family and the church. 
Much of the practical education which was formerly given in the 
home has now become one of the tasks of the school. As functions 
which formerly belonged to one institution shift or are shifted to 
another, new educational problems arise. It is this social phe- 
nomenon which makes the school today different from the school of 
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the past. Its tasks are different. Those who are charged with the 
responsibility of meeting those tasks can do so more intelligently and 
effectively through a knowledge of their origin and the conditions of 
their growth. 

Many quite thoughtful people today seriously question the ability 
of the American states to continue to finance their present educa- 
tional arrangements. Many doubt the ability of the public to provide 
for additional forms of educational effort. Other questions are 
being asked. Can the period of compulsory attendance upon schools 
be extended? Can provision be made for adult education? How far 
can the state safely go in ministering to its inert and unprogressive 
members? Can the State afford to give its citizens professional 
training in the law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, agriculture, archi- 
tecture? Why should the national government come to the aid of 
general education in the various states? 

These and other questions acquire meaning and can be under- 
stood only in the light of the conditions out of which they arise. 
The enormous financial burdens which education has created, rising 
now to nearly two and a half billions annually, have mounted as a 
result of changing political, social, and economic conditions which 
must be understood before the burdens themselves can be viewed 
intelligently or justified by the public. The purchasing power of the 
dollar has decreased. School enrollment and attendance have in- 
creased, calling for more teachers and equipment. Attendance has 
greatly increased in secondary schools, and the per capita cost of 
maintaining these is double that of the maintenance of elementary 
schools. Better and more expensive school buildings have been 
erected and equipped, and newer, special, and often more expensive 
subjects have been added to the curriculum. Formerly the support 
of schools was a local and simple matter. Today it is an enterprise 
of staggering proportions. Its full meaning cannot be understood 
thoroughly and intelligently except in the light of its history. 

The management of education is a similar story. Local com- 
munities which formerly had schools or not, as they wished, are now 
forced by state constitution or statute to maintain schools of stand- 
ards specified by the state. Often these communities are now heard 
to complain bitterly at some educational requirement imposed upon 
them by a larger administrative unit such as the county or the state. 
A result is that state departments of education are frequently 
charged with autocracy and tyranny and are often described as 
gluttons for power. Teachers chafe under the license or certification 
requirements imposed upon them by superior authorities, whose whip 
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hand is the pay check and the control of the tenure of teaching posi- 
tions. These conditions have an interesting if sometimes shady past. 

Consider the protests by localities against the standards erected 
by the state on matters of curriculum, teachers, buildings, school 
term, and the like, which are said sometimes to work hardships if not 
injustice upon smaller and weaker units. Formerly these units de- 
termined their own local educational arrangements. They fixed the 
length of their own school terms, passed upon the qualifications of 
their own teachers, decided upon the type of their schoolhouses and 
built them without let or hindrance and often without aid from 
township, county, or state. The requirements for teachers were 
simple and simply met, often varying from locality to locality. If 
the teachers were orthodox in the theology of the community and 
bore a certificate of good moral character they were acceptabie. 
Educational qualifications were minor considerations. The localities 
also approved the subjects taught in the schools. They knew no 
compulsory attendance or child labor regulations. Localism was 
the rule. The school was a primitive neighborhood arrangement 
which seemed democratic and was therefore in high favor. It was 
natural that encroachments by larger units should have been resisted 
by the neighborhood and school district in their early days, and it is 
not unnatural that even now such encroachments should be resisted. 

Today these and other features of public educational work are 
regulated more or less by the state as the authoritative unit of school 
administration. Gradually the state has gained more and more con- 
trol over local educational arrangements until “state school systems” 
have become a commonly accepted term in educational phraseology. 
The state now determines the length of the minimum school term, it 
often prescril + the kind of schoolhouses that may be built, and it 
determines th.. educational qualifications of teachers. It may require 
them to show evidence of successful vaccination and of freedom 
from tuberculosis. It even attempts in some places to require 
teachers to believe or say they believe the Mosaic explanation of the 
origin of the earth and of man. The state prescribes and enforces 
the attendance of children at school and prohibits them from work- 
ing between certain ages and in certain occupations. Generally also 
the course of study is fixed by state statute. In these and other ways 
the state has assumed a highly centralized control over matters 
which were once accepted as local educational functions. All of 
these developments have been made on the background of the past, 
and they can be understood more intelligently by approaching them 
historically. 
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The history of education is also an aid to the science of the sub- 
ject. Even the highly esteemed scientific method, with which the 
present educational age is feverish, sooner or later calls for the aid 
of history in the treatment of educational and other social ills. Edu- 
cational magic and wizardry are found to be insufficient. Statistical 
data and imposing tables and graphs, though immensely valuable, 
are often impotent in the face of certain chronic educational dis- 
eases. Before the remedies can be found the inevitable question 
arises: “How did these conditions develop?” 

The history of education is an ally, therefore, rather than a 
competitor of science. It establishes the right of the past to be 
heard in the discussions of the problems of the present. It enlarges 
the understanding of those who are held responsible for the solution 
of educational problems. Properly presented the history of educa- 
tion removes any doubt that it is a pretender in the field of teacher 
training. Any educational arrangements, to be effective, must be 
practical enough for an age that is busy with experimentation, the 
use of the statistical method, and the restless and ceaseless question- 
ing of human nature. By leading both the theorists and practi- 
tioners to face the stubbornness of facts, history can be made to 
perform for education, in an age which is still marked by an em- 
barrassing lack of a positive science of the subject, a service which 
education cannot perform for itself. 

Through a knowledge of the history of education school teachers 
and managers can avoid some of the mistakes of the past. It de- 
velops and broadens the cultural interests of workers in education. 
It helps to focus the information and knowledge of other subjects on 
the work of the teacher. It serves to present ideals and standards 
of educational work of other times, and thus serves as a guide for 
the practical work of the teacher and administrator today. 

The history of education is in large part the history of civiliza- 
tion, the story of the conscious and the unconscious means used for 
the advancement of public wellbeing. The height of a civilization 
may best be measured by its attitude toward child life and its effect- 
iveness by the extent to which the level of life among the masses of 
the people is raised. It has long been manifest that the validity and 
the security of democratic civilizations depend upon the proper edu- 
cation and training of the masses. If ignorance and superstition, 
those twin pillars of priestcraft and demagogism, stalk in the life of 
a state or civilization, social or political convulsions are encouraged 
and governments perish from their own limitations. The destiny of 
a democratic society is determined by and depends upon the increase 
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and diffusion of knowledge and culture among the people. The in- 
fluence of education upon national welfare, is, therefore, not merely 
an academic subject, or the theme of the professional reformer. 
The history of education exhibits evidence that whatever the teacher 
and school would make effective in the life of a community or state 
they must first make effective in the lives of the children they teach. 
This is no discovery of recent times. The greatest thinkers of the 
world knew it and American teachers need to learn it. Plato and 
Aristotle noted it in their treatises on political philosophy and de- 
spaired of the stability of states without education. 

The history of education teaches that the social order is not a 
matter of choice but that it is an obligation binding upon every 
teacher. It teaches also that learning has larger responsibilities than 
those it owes to itself, that scholarship for its own sake is not suf- 
ficient. It teaches that wilful blindness of the teacher to the needs 
of his time is an overt breach of duty. It inspires respect for sound 
scholarship and is an effective answer to the baleful argument that 
great scholars are not great teachers, which is often perhaps also a 
subtle argument for a cheerful educational indolence. The history of 
education illustrates the truth that a teacher cannot give to another 
that which he does not himself possess, and that the test of his work 
is that it endures. It shows that the influence of an Abelard, an 
Arnold, a Mann, or an Eliot, not to mention that of the greatest 
teacher of all time, outlives that of any king, potentate, politician, or 
military leader of his age. 

The knowledge of the subject should also inspire reverence for 
teaching. It should bring to the teacher and school worker lofty 
views of education. Through it the ideal of the teacher’s work can 
be exalted and high and worthy motives excited for cherishing and 
defending all education that is thorough and excellent. The history 
of education is in large part the biography of great teachers, masters 
of the teaching art, and of great leaders of educational reform. A 
knowledge of it develops reverence for the living words of the dead. 
Contact with great teachers of the past stimulates the teachers of the 
present. It increases respect for sound and disciplined learning and 
enlarges the desire for excellence. 





Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, North Carolina, has purchased a new 
site just outside the city limits and has commenced the construction of a new 


plant on this site. The new buildings consist of an administration building, two 
dormitories, a gymnasium and heating plant. The college has recently success- 


fully completed a campaign for $300,000 to be used for endowment purposes. 
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METHODS FOR MAKING SECOND YEAR 
LATIN EFFECTIVE FOR TWO-YEAR 
PUPILS* 


By Mrs. W. P. MippLeton 
Goldsboro High School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


YEAR’S WORK in any subject should yield a worth while benefit 
A to the pupils pursuing that work. While the Latin course may 
be so organized as to secure the full cumulative results for four-year 
pupils, it must be borne in mind that under present conditions not 
more than 69% of all the pupils who begin Latin in the secondary 
schools continue to study it for more than two years. The work of 
each year, therefore, beginning with the first, should be so organized 
as regards content and method, that this large per cent may secure 
their returns during that period. 

We are aware of the new interest that has been aroused in the 
study of Latin and the revolution that has begun in methods of 
teaching it. Publishing companies are glad upon request to furnish 
us with the newest texts in first and second year Latin: book-agents 
are happy to have a conference with us in order to set forth the 
new ideas and methods that the author has embodied in his work. 

And so we have the material at hand—yes, in some of the new 
textbooks we have far more than we can use. Suggestions as to 
what parts we shall adopt and how we shall present these parts to 
the pupil who will travel with us only for two years, is the purpose 
of this paper. 

In the writer’s opinion we should stress syntax only in so far as 
it applies to an understanding of the simpler general principles of 
language structure. Unless we can pass over some of those minute 
details that we feel are of so great importance, we will by our long 
drawn-out explanations weary and discourage our pupils. If some 
bright, alert boy or girl asks a question about a certain difficult or 
unusual construction, we may at once spot him as a prospective four- 
year pupil and by answering his question fully and commending him 
for having asked such a thoughtful question, we may encourage him 
to be more thorough and accurate. But for the class as a whole I 
would insist upon thorough understanding of only that material 
which involves the application of Latin grammar to English. 

We can arouse interest and broaden the conception of language, 
if we will now and then point out the resemblances of Italian and 


* A paper delivered at the Latin Departmental Mecting of the North Central District of 
the N. & E. A., in Durham, N. C., November 12, 1928. 
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Spanish to Latin. This does not necessarily involve a wide knowl- 
edge of these languages on the teacher’s part. Clippings from news- 
papers giving current events in Italy and Mexico, picture-titles cut 
from the pictorial section of our Sunday papers, will afford many 
illustrations and when posted on the bulletin board in the class room, 
will evoke comments from the pupils without any initiative from 
the teacher. Latin phrases occurring in advertisements, cartoons, 
inscriptions, State and school mottoes, make an attractive poster and 
are obvious proof that we are using Latin in every day life. 

In the second place, if the pupil is to gain equipment in better 
English, we must insist upon proper English usage in oral transla- 
tions, in written translations, correct spelling and punctuation, and 
good penmanship. 

Then there is the matter of derivative work that must receive its 
share of attention. Our text-books give word-study lists, but for 
the two-year pupil we can be more specific. One group may be asked 
to bring in a list of derivatives found in their study of mathematics, 
another group a list from the science class, others a list of radio 
terms, aviation terms, law terms, et cetera. The class as a whole 
will be interested in hearing from a classmate the explanation of 
abbreviations and phrases that he comes across daily. Three or more 
minutes at the beginning of a period will be ample time for this kind 
of work. The pupil doing it can receive extra credit or not, at the 
discretion of the teacher. When I allow extra credit, I limit the time 
of the talk to two minutes and the number of talks to not more than 
three a week, ten a month. 

In the same way we may have presented side-lights on Roman 
history, mythology, and geography, as the reading matter suggests. 
But do not overdo this! Leave the great part for the history and 
English teachers. 

When we begin Caesar’s Gallic Wars, the boys are glad to preface 
the recitation with two-minute talks on Caesar or his army, the Gauls 
or Germans. If available, have some veteran of the World War to 
talk to the class and link up Caesar’s campaign and methods of wel- 
fare with those of the World War. ‘ 

A two year course pursued in this manner and along these lines 
should prove practical as well as interesting and the pupils should be 
so impressed that when they become the general public and patrons 
of our schools, they will regard Latin as the “sine qua non” of true 
education. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Everypay Prostems In Science. Pieper, Charles J. and Beau- 
champ, Wilbur L. Scott, Foresman and Company. Chicago, 
1925. 600 pp. $1.60. 


Probably no book now in use in the general science field carries a teaching 
method so completely through to its logical end as does this one, or, in addition 
to giving a well-selected and well-organized body of subject matter, affords 
teachers more help both as to content and method. 

The textbook itself is but one of three publications that together prepare 
for the work. The other two are a 315-page “Teachers’ Guidebook” and a 
double series of standardized tests on each of the seventeen units into which 
the subject-matter is divided. Each unit of the text contains, besides the pre- 
liminary outline and the problem discussions, a series of thought-provoking 
exercises involving a variety of study activities, extra projects for abler pupils, 
and in a “guide for additional study,” special, full references topically ar- 
ranged, also a list of suggested investigations, each with its appropriate read- 
ings indicated. The pronunciation list and index which complete the volume 
contain each an explanatory note as to use. 

Part I of the “Guidebook” gives the teacher excellent condensed instruc- 
tion as to general method and point of view in science teaching. In Part II 
each unit is separately discussed, with so clear notes as to the purpose, method 
and results expected in each exercise that even an inexperienced teacher can- 
not go far astray. The apparatus lists, with suggestions as to the ordering 
and care of material, and the pupil reference book lists of Part III and IV 
are both of value to those who are buiiding up their departments. 

The tests, purchased separately, are of two sorts, factual and major ideas, 
each in A. and B. sets. The major ideas tests, based on a variation of the 
“multiple choice” form, are especially valuable both as a means of diagnosis 
and as a stimulus to clear thinking on the part of pupils. 

The book deserves its present success.—C. E. P. 


SPANISH ReviEw GRAMMAR. Grisner and Graham. World Book 
Company. 1928. 


We read in the preface: ‘ 

“The purpose of the book is to provide a review of ground previously 
covered, and also to furnish additional grammatical information, thus enabling 
students to increase their knowledge of correct usage and to acquire skill and 
accuracy in using the Spanish language. 

As far as possible, the vocabulary is selected from words of most common 
use, according to recent studies in word frequency.” 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND Diction. Louis J. A. Mercier. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 1929. 
This is another volume in the Oral-Self-Expression Series. It is an ex- 


pression of the “Précis de Prononciation Francais” found in Professor Mer- 
cier’s “Junior French.” 
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The author states that this book is for the purpose of aiding in the cor- 
rection of the defects in French pronunciation which are most common to 
American students. He shows how to improve the pronunciation not only of 
isolated sounds and words, but what is even more essential, connected speech. 
This is done through drill in rhythmical reading and speaking, almost from the 
first. 

This is a very carefully planned and worked-out book. The teacher who 
adopts the method of improving speech habits and pronunciation here suggested 
will go far towards giving his students a “standard” French pronunciation. 
—H. G. 





“THEY SAY” 


“They sav!” Ah, well, suppose they do! 
But can they prove the story true? 
Why count yourself among the “they” 
Who whisper what they dare not say? 
Suspicion may arise from naught 

But malice, envy, want of thought. 


“They say!” But why the tale rehearse, 
And help to make the matter worse! 
No good can possibly accrue 

From telling what may be untrue; 

And is it not a better plan 

To speak of all as best you can? 


“They say!” Well, if it should be so, 
Why need you tell the tale of woe? 
Will it the bitter wrong redress, 

Or make the pang of sorrow less? 
Will it the erring one restore, 
Henceforth to “go and sir no more”? 


“They say!” Oh, pause and look within— 
See how thine heart inclines to sin; 

And lest, in dark temptation’s hour, 

Thou, too, should’st sink beneath its power, 
Pity the frail, weep o’er their fall, 

But speak of good, or not at all. 


—Selected. 





ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 
SUMMER SCHOOL—Twelfth Session—June 12-July 23, 1929 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 60 
peaks 6,000 feet high. 

The Asheville Normal is a standard, four-year teachers college, holding member 
ship in the North Carolina College Conference. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty-two universities, colleges, and teachers colleges, 
and heads of departments from a number of city schools. 

220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar grade, and high school 
teachers, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, supervisors, and 
principals. 

Accomodations for 700 on campus. Room and board in dormitories is $42 for 
six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board 
in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four months. 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President Asheville, North Carolina 
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LEADING BOOKS for HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Lewis and Hosic’s New Practical English for High Schools 
First Course Second Course 


OGETHER, these two books provide a four years’ course that is 

unequalled in the richness, variety, interest and effectiveness of its 
material. They are alive, stimulating and comprehensive, and they get 
results. 


Hunter’s New Civic Biology—Teacher’s Manual separate 


CCORDS with the latest discoveries in biology; gives all explana- 

tions in simple, clear language, especially the discussion of vitamins 
and harmones. Each chapter is introduced by a problem, each one of 
which is of definite value and interest. Numerous illustrations, some of 
them in color. The Teachers’ Manual gives full directions. 


Nyberg’s First Course in Algebra and 
Second Course in Algebra 


HE EXTRAORDINARY popularity of these books is due to their 

new, original, and thoroughly practical manner of presenting the 
subject. The topics are arranged according to their relative difficulty 
and each new topic is introduced by typical new problems. The pupil’s 
usual difficulties are forestalled. 


McKinley, Howland and Dann’s World History in the Making 
McKinley, Howland and Dann’s World History Today 


Profusely illustrated — Teachers’ Manual separate. 


HESE BOOKS show that human history has been largely a con- 

tinuous growth in which each age has built upon what previous 
peoples accomplished. They enable the student to understand many pres- 
ent-day conditions of national and social life by tracing their develop- 
ment. Their vivid, realistic style makes them extremely readable and 
teachable. Teachers like the many valuable teaching devices. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXT BOOKS 


Used from CURRI- 
TUCK to CHEROKEE 


LITERATURE AND 
LIFE 


Greenlaw—Stratton—Miles—Elson 
One book for each year 
Many standard classics in complete 
form, together with a wealth of 
shorter selections, both classic and 
modern. College Entrance Require- 
ments are fully met. Histories of 
English and American Literature 
are included. Complete 172-page 
Teachers’ Manual is provided free. 











SENTENCE AND 
THEME 
Cc. H. Ward 
Gives accurate step-by-step means 
for improving the style of the aver- 
age pupil. A book with a nation- 
wide record of success behind it. 
The SENTENCE BOOK provides 
in convenient, economical form ad- 


ditional exercises in sentence work 
—a ‘‘Work-Book” in sentences. 


GUIDE TO 
COMPOSITION 


Royster-Thompson 


A handbook covering the essentials 
of composition: Punctuation, spell- 
ing, sentence structure, grammar, 
diction, and the paragraph. 

The PRACTICE SHEETS for this 
textbook provide economical and 
practical drill on the fundamentals. 


EVERYDAY PROB- 
LEMS IN SCIENCE 


Pieper-Beauchamp 
A textbook in General Science based 
on the unit plan of teaching. It is 
the core of an extensive general 
science service which includes the 
textbook, a series of standardized 
tests based on the book, and a 
complete teachers’ manual. 


Detailed information gladly sent 


on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
29 Pryor St., N. E. Atlanta 


| 

















THE 
SEEMAN PRINTER 


Incorporated 


DuRHAM 


NortH CAROLINA 


A Complete Printing Serv- 
ice catering to the require- 
ments of discriminating indi- 
viduals, firm in the belief 
that North Carolina business 
institutions are entitled to 
the best in 


Printing : Binding 


Lithographing Engraving 


An Organization Composed of 
Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing the Better 
Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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‘Leadership in Commercial 
Education Texts 


Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position 
through years of research and investigation made with a view 
to finding the latest and best in commercial education. Gregg 
texts cover every phase of junior and senior high school com- 
mercial education. 


Junior High School Leaders 


Modern Junior Mathematics Fundamentals of Business ( Birch) 
(Gugle) Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual 
Typewriting Units (Adams) (Gregg) 


Senior High School Leaders 


Rational Bookkeeping & Account- Rational Dictation (McNamara 
ing (Belding and Greene) and Markett) 

Business Correspondence Business English (Hagar) 
(SoRelle) Economics (Laing) 

Commercial Law (Whigam) Secretarial Studies (Gregg and 

Salesmanship (Knox) SoRelle) 

Rational Typewriting (SoRelle) Prognostic and Achievement Tests 

Gregg Shorthand (Gregg) 


NOTABLE ADOPTIONS IN 1928 


Gregg Shorthand Rational Dictation 
St, Louis, Missouri Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Los Angeles, California 
Newark, N. J. (Evening Schools) Providence, Rhode Island 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Effective Sept. St. Paul, Minnesota 
1929) 
Worcester, Mass. (Evening Schools) Secretarial Studies 


Rational Typewriti: Cleveland, Ohio _ 
San PE sa: "California Indianapolis, Indiana 
—_-o Ga. paee Rational) Lowell, Massachusetts 
Moin ow. . me . 
Eee. J. “(Junior Rational) Rational Typewriting Projects 
; ; : Detroit, Michigan 
Rational Bookkeeping & Accounting Kansas City, Missouri 
New York City (24 high and con- Rochester, New York 
tinuation schools) Des Moines, Iowa 


Why Gregg Commercial Textbooks Lead 


Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is 
tested in actual classrooms before it appears in print. Every principle set 
forth has been proved over and over again. 


Send for complete catalog 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London 
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Style G 
Double Cord 
One of the 
15 Varieties. 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck 


Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America, 


Style A 
Single Cord 


Ask for catalogue and prices 


























AModern Method 
Pn ue 


in FRENCH 
Take the worry out of examinations, by 
using the new way to review given in 


My Progress Book in French 


This inexpensive workbook contains 76 


tests and exercises on the fundamentals. 
Its use enables students to measure their 
own degree of progress. It will save possi- 
ble “‘fatlures.’”” A time saver for student 
and teacher. 
Inexpensive. 2 : 
copy. The price is 35c, single copy; 
28c, plus postage, in quantities. 
Reguesr Copies Now. 


Every student can afford a 


Looseleaf Education Inc. 

40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Send. ..copies of My Progress Book in 
French No. 1. I enclose Se 











On the North Carolina High School List 





Leiper: NEW ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR 

Craig: SPEECH ARTS 

Neilson & Thorndike: HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Uliman & Henry: ELEMENTARY 
LATIN. 
SECOND LATIN BOOK 


Elmer: LATIN GRAMMAR 
Baker & Inglis: LATIN COMPOSI- 
TION 





Peabody & Hunt: BIOLOGY OF 
HUMAN WELFARE 


Holmes & Mattern: ELEMENTS 
OF CHEMISTRY 


Black & Davis: PRACTICAL PHY- 
SICS 


Whitbeck: HIGH SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY 


The Macmillan Company’ 





60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Williams: HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Beard & Beard: HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

Brawley: HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 

Ashley: EARLY EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 

Edmonson & Dondineau: CITI- 
ZENSHIP THROUGH PROB- 
LEMS 

Lyon: MAKING A LIVING 

Burch & Patterson: PROBLEMS 
OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Warren: ELEMENTS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Williard & Gillett: DIETETICS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

McMurry & Benson: SOCIAL 
ARITHMETIC, BOOK THREE 
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| Approved by the State 
| for You and Your Students | 


HicuH ScHoor TEXxtTs 
LATIN—FIRST YEAR WRITTEN AND SPOKEN | 
The Climax Series ENGLISH | 
By Macorrin AND HENRY (Third and Fourth Years) 
HIGH SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK MUSIC APPRECIATION 


By GeErTRUDE PARSONS By GLENN AND Lowry 


By Erie E. CLipprncer 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 
OF MATHEMATICS 


By WERREMEYER AND LAKE 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


| 41 Union Square, West New York City 














Textbooks on Approved List 


NortuH Caro.ina HicH ScHoo.Ls 


First Year Latin: Foster anp Arms 
Second Year Latin: Foster 
Plane Geometry: BERNARD 
Plane Trigonometry with Tables: 

BuCHANAN AND SPERRY 
French Grammar: BéziAt, EDITED By Dey 
American Literature (i925 zz): METCALF 
English Literature: MerTca.r 

Write for list of Modern Language Readers 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 




















